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ABSTRACT ^ * _ . 

A survey $f .542 recent graduates of the University of 
Harylandr College Park, Ttidicated lahy significant differences 

^betveen lales and feaales* Hore nales (71 percent vs« 64 percent) 
reported professional Managerial or technical occapationsr vhile aore 
feiale^ (25 percent vs. 12 percent) reported clerical- £;;^'les 

^positions, Seventy-fi^e percent of those vorking in e^ducation vere 
vojien, ^t^ile 62 percent vorking in large business onjanizatibns vere 
■en« Hales- .employed full tiae reported significantly higner aean 
salttriesJ ($i4,0B7 fs. 510,411) across all occupational areas, tfhile ' 
aales an^ feaales reported satisfaction vith their educational^ 
ext>erieaces,. aales vere aore satisfied vtth their career planning 
than feaales. Hen and voaen used university career planning services 
to the saae d^r^e. Three ^ecoaaendations fpr career planning for , 
ttoaen are presented: (1) career planaing should start in the, fries^haan 

^year or earlier; (2) ^ career planning' should involve established- 
acadeaic structures as ve*ll is student services; and (3i career 
planning beyond gradj^ation shbuld be eaphasized. (A,athor/L6). 

' ■ ^ ■ ^» 
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• Status djf Iteoeftt'''Male aAd Female » 
1 ''/\<3pllege'. Graduates, ' 

- Vr ' ■ • 

^ G, Dwn^ijltoight'and William E. Sedlacek ' ^ * " 

/r:^' ■ . ' • 

>' . //ifjRe search Report 5-81 

,/ . . Suiaaary • ^ 

A survey of 54^ Recent graduates* of.UMQP ind^ate^^many signifi^dant 

differences between males and fetnaJLes* Morci males (71Z vs. 64Z) reported 

^professional roanagirfirvtal or technical occupations, while more females (25% vs. 

12%) reported cler|fcal-sales positions. S^venty-fiVe percent "of those working 

m education wer^^j^omen, whil^ 62% of those, working in large Wsiness oygani- 

K ^ ^ • 

rations were men* Males employed full. time reported significantly higher mean 

/• ■ \ ^ 

salaries ($14,^]ft'7 vs. $10,411) across all occupational areas, Wiile^males and 

f< P ^ ' ■ * 

females repdtte* satisfaction with their educational experiences, males were 

% V • ' , 

^moro satiBfLed with their ciarepr planning than females, -^tlen and women^used 

universit^^^CiEireer planning secviccf to the same degree. Three recottnendations 

for/ cai^eY^ planning for women -viBr^ presented and discussed: (1) career 

p^annijte' should start ''in tha freshman year or earlier, (2) career plannirfg 

ii'.k ^ ' ' . • ■ ' . 

shouljf involve established academic structures as well a$ student services,, at\d 

(3) planning beyond graduation should be Emphasized. *• 

• V /; ' . . • • "> 4 



^ ^ , Ihe stat^us o£ womea in the marke/iplace has long been a matter of conicern. 
In 1979f women const ifuted 41. 2!E of the labo^ force (Bureau of Labor sta- 

J » * y , ' 

tisticsi 1980) I and in spite of efforts to equalize the compensation, earned by 

" * ' • ^ \ • ' ' 

women and men, the median annual s^l^Vy for women working fuH time in 1978 was 

593f of that earned fey men* In tfife past, this difference has been the result of ^ 

unequal compensation paid to women and men for similar work. AfthoJigh su^h 

differ^ences may still exist, Sell and Johnson (1979), analyzing data for 1960- 

70, concluded that the difference in earnings received bjj men and women was 

related to unequal access to occupations which >jomen experience rather than 

unequal pay for the same^ work. Halaby*s (1979). study of women operators in a 

large utility company similarly indicated that differences in women's salaries 

were related to unequal access to higher paying positions rather than unequal 

pay as such. Gottfifedson's (1978) research, however, suggested that unequal 

accese is not a sufficient explanation for the differences in occupational 

. status and earnings between men and women, lie found that sex differences in 

aspirations- ainong adolescent adult samples were consistent with actual 

employment, and concluded that women hold lower paying jobs because they aspire 

^ to t^cm• . ^ . ' * *^ 

' I 

Such differences in aspirations,' actual employment, and salary earned^ 
^ have prompted an increased focus among educators and career counselors on the 
career pfanning needs of women (Fitzgerald and Crites, 1979; Walsh, 1979| 
Garb in and Stover, 1980; IO\rpicke^ 1980).' Much of the literature suggests that 
effectively meeting th^ career planning needs of women dictates assistance that 
^ is cognitiant jof ^he sex role socialization cff women ifi the past (Patterson, 

4 

i 1973; Ohlsen, 1968; Barren, Kass, Tinsley, and Moreland, 1979; Moreland, 
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Harren, Kr imaky-Montague and Tinsley, 19'>S), and the multiple roles she i« 

^ ' ' ' y. 

likely to face ih-* the future^ (Bl^ska, 197^ Farmer; 1976; Hettierington and 



Hudson, 1981). • ^. . ♦ - ' . 

* • * • 

. How well institutions of higher learning a^e meeting the career planning 

needs of woiaefi is unclear. Ihe^present study surv^ed /ecent g/aduates.of the' 

Univbrs^ty of Maryland, Oqllege Park, to determine ^vh at differences existed 

between male and female graduates on etziployment status, degree oL satisfaction 

with the educational ex{>erience, us^ of qareef. planning resources, and current 
# ^ 

. career nfeeds. ^ ^ ^ . . 

' rV^ . ' ' ' • ^ ^ • • . ' 

' • Method ^' 

kCi anonymous questionnaire was sent to a random sample of 686 of the 2909 
graduates who received Bachelor's degrees from the , University pf Maryland, 
Coliege Park, in May, 1979» Follow-up procedures yielded 542 (54Z female, 46!? 
male) usable questionnaires (79Z rate of return) covering a period of six to 
ten months afte'r graduation. 

Data were analyzed using percentage's, chi-square, t-tests, and analysis 
of variAitce* ' All differ^ences were reported at the .05 level. ' 

' Results - • ' . 

There werd significant differences^ between males and females in the kinds 
of occupation^ .they entered, the types of organizations in which they reported 
wotking, ttie salaries they received, their satisfaction with their education 
and caretit p^ann^g, and the career planning needs they reported as graduates. 

Occupations atid Work ' Settings . Significantly more males OlX) than 
females reported professional, managerial or technical occupations, nany 

of trivich have been traditidnal^ nale-d<minated occupations. At t'he same time, 

• ; ; ■ "•'.«'' ' ' . • ■ (?• \ 

ifewer mali^s (12Z) than females (25Z) reported' clerical or sales p)kiJ^ons, 
' ' ^ > . , - ..''..•> . " , / _y 
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which have often been femaile-ddminated occupations • This pattet^ was repeated 
in the types of organizations i^ which q^s ^md females reported forking. 
Signi&icantly more of those graduates who reported working in an edufcational 
organization were womelV (75%), a traditional setting for, them; and signifi- 
cantly more of those who reported working in large n^tion^il /international 
business /industry were men (62%), a traditional setting for them* It must be 
no,ted that more fema/es than males repprted working in each of the other 
settings^ i.e., federal governmenty state and local government, Bocial/- 

community Service organizUiona, and other business/industry. Ba^^d on these 

• ^ — ^ 

data, it appeared that women and men were largely employed in aread that have 

been traditional for them. 

Salary Differences . The dif ference^n salaries reported by taalei* and 

n 

female graduates followed th,e traditional pattern* Hales employed full*time 
reported a significantly higher mean salary, $14,087, than females employed 
full-time, $10,411. In addition, this pattern was considt'dnt across the 
■occupational areas (see Table 1)* . \ * . - ' ^ 

. Satisfaction with Education and Career Planning ^ Both male and female 
gr^duatesj reported that they were satisfied with their present situation, and 
generally both were satisfied with their edjucational experience ^ and their 
career planning. However, more males (71Z) than females (61%) agreed that 
their undergraduate program helped them to prepare for their, present situation 
and that they would take the same or a similar major again ('72X and 65% 
respectively), and disagreed that they would have preferred a more practical/- 
joh* oriented major (70^ and 65X respectively) oV a greater variety of courses 
in addi^n to their majpr (59% and 52% respe^ctively). 



J ^Tabular data aj(railable^on request 



Although there were fe^ differences in the^ actual use of career planning 

resources by male an4 female studentd, males ten<]ed to be more satisfied with 

• <- , I 

their career planning than females* More women graduaj;es (mean * 3*03) (han 

males (mean " 3*22) agreed that career information was difficult for them to 

find at the university, and that college life did not permit sufficient time 

for career planning (mean ■ 2.70 and 3.02, respectively)* More female 

graduates (mean 1*99) than male graduates (mean » 2*31) also agreed that 

career planning should be available to etudents through the regular academic 

duricula^ and that they would seek more help in choosing a major or a career 

(mean « 2«83 and 3*13, respectively), and with learning job search skills (mean 

- 2*40 and 2|78, respectively) if they had it to do over again. Thus women 

graduates (ended to report a greater felt need for assistance in finding andi^-^ 

* • 

Utilizing the resources offered by the institution and for an' apprpach to 
career planning integral to the structure of the educational experience* 

Finally^ women graduates expressed a greater desire for assistance with a 
variety of current career needs (see Table 2), bxA more females (47JS) than 
male^ (37%) agreed that they could make better, use of such services as- alumni 
than they could as students* * ^ ' ^ ^ 

Discussion 

. ••' 

The results of this survey of recent college graduates showed that male 
and female graduates tended to enter occupations and work settings traditional 
for their sex, and to be compensated dif ferentiartjT^ithin the same occupation- 
al category, although the discrepancy in earnings held across occupational 
classifications y it is not clear whether women graduates were paid lower 



2 * 
Items were scored on a J point scale where 1 " strongly agree and 

5 " st^rongly disagree ' 
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salaries than males doing comparable work or Whether they sought and secured 

* m 

lower paying positions as their preference. .This latter interpretation gains 
some support from the fact that 53S[ ,of the women* responding to the^ f&urvey 
jLndicAt£4. that they^ere employed m their chosen fields and only lk% indicated 

that, though employed, they were looking for work in their chosen field. It is 

V • • * * 

also Supported by the fact, that most women were satisfied with their present 

ddtuation in s^ite^of th^ fact that they received significantly lower salaries 
than thei^ma'le peers. Weaver (1979) suggested that wwnen dQ^ not d|f£er in the 
levels of satisfaction they express about their employment because they are 

' : . . , ■ ^ . 

unaware that such discrepancies in occupational status and salary exist between 
males and females. > 

Kingdon and s4dlacek (l98l) found that 43% of the .freshmen women, upon 
enterving the\University of Maryland, College Park^ aspired to careers thit ^re 
not traditional for women. If, upon graduating, th^se women are entering 
traditional fields'* for won^en, many questions may be raised. Do women change 
and become more oriented to, traditional careers because that is 'what is 
available? It was noted above that wo^n graduates arp relatively satisfied 
with ^ their traditions:! jobs so there does not appear to bft begrudging 
acceptance of these jobs. ^ 

It may be Chat the woto^n vho' Leave school. before graduation are the ones 
most interested in nontradition^l careers. This area of research Is one that 
may tell us much about the career planning process of college women, and it^ 
relationship to retention. 

K clearer picture of the rdlationsliip which college wgmen perceive career 
planning to h^ve, to thoir educational Experience is airtS needed. The resear^ch 
reviewed by BlasM (1978) indicated that most college j^oa^Ti expected to have 
both a career and a marriage, and tha^ more senior women were committed to a 
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career, tha^ frfishmen wOTien. It may be that the primary focus of the college 
woman is on ^etljer to have a career and a marriage, rather than o^ the choice 
of a^career and appropriate planning for it# Tjcler (1964), for Instance, found, 
that woQien tended to l^g behind men in career deve'lopment, particularly at the 
college level. This may be. reflected in the greater need for career planning 
^i^esoutces as graduates expressed by the women in our sample* It may also be 
^ evident in the differences in attitudes between mal&s and felbales towards their 
education and career planning' as students. 

The process of career planning seeiaed to proceed mo:^e smoothly for the 
males in-^^he' present Tstudy. They had less diffic^ulty securing and utilizing 
whatever assiffl;^nce they desired, while the women graduates hardly knewvfhere 
t6 begin* Wdnen graduates consistently .expressed a^ greater need for assistance 
as students: in choosing a major, in career planning, in job hunting, even in 
getting to the resources**that wo^ld^ provide such assistance* Since there were 
few differences in the actual use of career planning services "by the men and 

# 

wopen surveyed, one wonders whether^ the attitudes expressed by these women 
reflected ^ basically different perspective about *the relationship between a 
college,, education and preparation for a^ career. Such a perspective is 
certaiiAy related to the way in, which women are socialized to depend on others 
for their livelihood rather thaij^ perceive .work as a wl\oz adult* r<?le. 
Fitzgerald aSa Crites (1980) have argued that confronting the process of sex- 
role socialisation fundamentally distinguishes the work of carrier planning 
with w©men from that with men. The usefulness of the career, planning resources 
available 'to the wdmen in the present sEtidy may have been limited by their 

experience of sex-role socialization: neitfier taughC to view themselves as 
* ' • • • 

entering occupatix>ns that maximize their potential nor to consider career^ 
^preparation as an integral part of higher education.' 

• • ^ , 

* 10 . ■ 
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Implications for Career Counselling— 
* 

The results of this^study have imp or tant i mptications for counselors of 
.college women. Ihree iiaplications* will be discussed briefly. 

First, the career planning process .should begin very early in a college 

wOftan*8 educSti<in. Jn comparison with her male, peers, she is mor^ likely to 

require assistance as early as her freshman year or before in choosing a major 

and with exploring the variety of occupTational options available to her. Sw:h 

ft 

. assistance would help the college woman focus not only on the cjioice, of h'aving 
a career, but also on the range gf non-traditional as well as traditional 

ft 

occupations*avilable to her* Such a process should also involve ai\^ examine ion 
of tHe realit^Jes of wiiat happens to women college graduates in the job market, 
and preparatioix for dealing with, the decision to pursue a traditional or non- 
. traditional career area. 

* / * * 

Second, a program of career planning for women must reach out to her 
through the established educational structures^ e.g., academic departments and 
the academic curricula. lOia women in the present study had difficulty even 
getting to the resources that were available; The educational instaFution mu3t 
recognize that the dependent role women ^re taught dictates greater responsi- 
bility on the part o? the educational system to initiate career planning. This 

career planning must not ^nly recognise such socialized dependency^ but must 
■ 

alao confront it, as Fitzgerald and Crites have suggested, by including such 

4 ^ . ^ 

Clements as assertiveness training and decisionmaking skills. 

r 

^ Finally, career counseling for women muet cifiphasjze that career planning 
only begins with preparation for a career. It is important for college wonan 
to learn that ci!rcer planning is & life span issue, that work as a major adult 
role requires reassessing the direction of one*s career at various times 



ii 



Chroughout one*d life, Clearly the ^woaen in our sample were more aware of 

their need for assistance with career planning as graduates than they were as 

' . ' ^.^—^ ^ 

students. Such resUlts, suggest that an adequate career planning program for 
college ,wosnen should either provide resources to recent alumni or facilitate 
their use of similar services in the community. 
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Table 1, 

•Jfean itarti?ig SalarjKsof Male and Fepale.Graduatfes ^ 

Employed Fulll-Tioe by TSccupational' Classification ' ^• 

Hales ' ■ Femaljes • TotalJ 
Mean Salary '*Meen Salary Mean Salary 



Ocotipational Classificat^< 



•Managerial, Pro'fessionali 
Technical (N-236) \- ' 

Cl4rical ^ -Sales" fN-SS). 

IJoir-professional Service 
occupations (N*13) ^ ^ 

Agricultural/ Fishery^ Forestry' 
t A related occup^tij^ps XN-ft) 

aU Others (N«9a - • ' 



$14,424 

*$12,979 
f 

$13,37L 

$lir,250 
512,367 



$10,866 
523 



• ,$ ?,993 




$■ 7,596 . 
$10,120 ^ 



$11,350 , 

V'8,''920 ' 
$11,617, 



o 

:Dir 



Table 2 , 

Current Career He^ds of Hate and Female Graduates* 
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Need Help 


Dp, Not 
Need Help 


! 


1 


krea o?^Career Need 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


• 






> 


• 






• 


Learning effective job hunting 
strategies. >(Il«539) 


m 


2\t 




34Z 
♦ 


) lOOZ 




• 

SCnoving how to find information 
about jobs in my*field of 
interest. (N«532) , 


m 


• 

325; 


211 


12Z 


♦ 

lOOZ 


) • 


• 

Learning how to effectively - 
communicate and be confident ' 
in jpb interview* (N«525) 


10^ 




35J; 


* 


.y 

'lOOZ 




ExDloring careers that fit ray 
interestSi skiljls, andVali^er. 
(H-530) ' ' . 


172 


29Z 


* 

20Z 


* * * 


* 

100% 




Learning about 'additional 

specialized trailing in ray 
. fields (N-532) 


♦ 




2%% 


** 

a 

212* ^ 


> < 

lOOZ 




Exploring career options that 
I may not have* con3i<L[*red. 
(N-531) , 


• 

"271 




V 


\hZ 


100% 


• * 


Identifying my interests and 
skills, and relating them toi 
possible caveevSf^^ (N«526) ' : 


> 

153; ■ 


211 


\ 

30'Z 


28Z 

i\ i 


n 

100%- ' 


) 


♦Oif^ri&nces significant atillfm 

• 

« * 


M 

* 

|Kl using Chi Square* 

^ I 


* 

* 


e 


m I 
• 


• « 

1 • 


* 
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' r 
> » 
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